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through the distorting medium of their own prejudices. My other
and more important work was a Life of Disraeli.

Where had I come upon that idea; First in a comment by Barres:
'The three most interesting men of the nineteenth century are Byron,
Disraeli and Rossetti'. This gave me the idea of reading the life and
works of Disraeli. They filled me with enthusiasm. In him I found
a hero after my own heart: 'I am,' Ke said, 'a radical in order to up-
root what is bad; a conservative in order to preserve what is good.*
And also: 'To conserve is to maintain and to reform/ This was the
political philosophy that experience had taught me. The more I
studied both history and men, the clearer it became to me that
civilizations, as Vale"ry says, are 'edifices of enchantment*. The
acceptance of conventions gives rise to a reign of order, and under
the shelter of these conventions liberty flourishes. British conven-
tions were perhaps the most amazing of all, but because they were
respected the country had been preserved from brutal shocks and,
without a revolution, had become one of the freest in the world.

Since the war I had shared Disraeli's admiration for British tradi-
tion. Like him I believed that a man born a Jew, if he is intelligent
and honest, should understand and respect the Christian tradition as
much as, if not more than, anyone else. Many of Disraeli's sayings
pleased me by their form and content. 'Never explain, never com-
plain! 'Or perfect solitude, or perfect sympathy! Phrases like these
awoke an instant response in me. His long devotion to his wife was
the perfect image of the life I had hoped for and that had been
denied me. His influence on world affairs, to me who had no such
influence (nor wished to have), was a vicarious compensation. I had
never written a book with greater pleasure.

In July I interrupted this work to go and spend some days in
Perigord with the family of Madame de Caillavet's mother, the
Pouquets. (The Cailkvets themselves were from Bordeaux.) The
Pouquets owned the little chateau of Essendieras between Perigueux
and Limoges. This ancient dwelling, adorned with feudal turrets,
had been bought by Maitre Antoine-Cheri Pouquet, a lawyer in
Angoisse, at the time of the Revolution. Beside it on the same hill
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